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Principal of the Massawippi Summer School, at North 
Hatley, Quebec, has just returned from an extended 
tour in Europe, including Buda-Pesth, Czernowitz, 


Bucharest, Fiume, etc. 


Besides his illustrated lectures on Greater Roumania, 
the Balkan Tangle, and the Adriatic Problem, he has 
prepared talks on the Roumanian Language and Litera- 


ture, and the history of Roumania’s struggle for liberty. 


These latter lectures he will be glad to deliver for a 


nominal fee wherever his schedule permits. 


He invites correspondence at the Yale Club, 
New York City. 
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DERIVATION 


To attain satisfactory results the study of derivation must be careful, systematic, 
and precise. Pupils must not be left to guess vaguely at meanings. 


COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN, REVISED 


provides for such a careful systematic study of derivation. 


It reminds the pupils in every lesson of the extent to 
which Latin is a part of their own language. 


It contains a summary of English grammar with refer- 
ence to Latin and throughout links English with Latin. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL is a further help in derivation and pro- 
vides other valuable material for teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 


The Optional Readings in English | 


given in PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN make the pupil feel 
that the Romans once actually lived. These readings provide 
an historical and cultural background which gives real meaning 
and vitality to the study. Many interesting and artistic illustra- 
tions bring this far-away period vividly before the pupil. 
PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN, 416 pages 
By Perley Oakland Place, Litt.D., 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
SOME OF THESE OPTIONAL READINGS ARE: Latin Words in Algebra and Biology; 


Roman Wall Decorations; The Roman Public Baths; Familiar Quotations from the 
Latin; The Roman Dress, etc. 
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SIR WILLIAM OSLER ON THE CLASSICS 
(ESPECIALLY ARISTOTLE AND LUCRETIUS) 


On May 16, 1919, Sir William Osler, Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford University, addressed The 
Classical Association of England at its Annual Meeting 
for 1919, held in Oxford; he was, for 1918-1919, the 
President of the Association. His address, entitled The 
Old Humanities and the New Science, was published 
by John Murray (London. One shilling, net). The 
address is listed also among the publications of The 
American Classical League, and copies of it may be 
obtained from Professor West, at Princeton, at 20 
cents each. 

I am bound to say that from Parts I and II of the 
address (pages 3-18), few readers, whether classical or 
scientific (even as medically scientific, if I may be 
allowed to coin a word, as Sir William Osler himself), 
would derive much in the way of concrete suggestions, 
or find much to cherish in memory. Sir William Osler 
adds himself (17) to the long list of persons outside the 
classical field who have taken it upon themselves to 
inform classicists, unhesitatingly, in obiter dicta, that 
their methods of teaching the Classics are hopelessly 
wrong. Of course, he himself knows exactly how 
Greek should be taught (17): 

It passes my understanding .how the more excellent 
way of Montaigne, of Milton, and of Locke should have 
been neglected until recently. Make the language an 
instrument to play with and to play with thoroughly, 
and recognize that except for the few in ‘‘Mods.” and 
“Greats” it is superfluous to know how the instrument 
is constructed, or to dissect the neuro-muscular mechan- 
ism by which it is played. It is satisfactory to read 
that the Greek Curriculum Committee thinks ‘‘it is 
possible in a comparatively short time to acquire a 
really valuable knowledge of Greek, and to learn with 
accuracy and fair fluency some of the most important 
works in Greek literature’. I am sure of it, if the 
teacher will go to school to Montaigne and feed fat 
against that old scoundrel Protagoras a well-earned 

dge for inventing grammar against which 

have a medullary prejudice. 

In Part III (pages 18-32), Sir William Osler makes a 
plea for the inclusion in the classical course (he is 
thinking, naturally, of the classical course in the 
English Universities) of works and authors that are now 
not to be found at all within the limits of that course. 
As one would expect, he is particularly disturbed by the 
absence from the course of works and writers within 
the field of science. One has heard like complaint often 
enough on this side of the Atlantic. Teachers of his- 
tory, for example, have been known to complain 


because students came to their courses with training in 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, etc., but unable to read 
at sight a document in medieval Latin. Dr. McGiffert, 
the President of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, told The New York Classical Club a year 
ago, and more recently The Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies, that the decay of the 
Classics in this country is directly traceable to erroneous 
methods of teaching the Classics, and to an erroneous 
curriculum—the curriculum being erroneous, appar- 
ently, in the fact that it did not contain elaborate train- 
ing in the Latin and Greek of the Church Fathers (THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 12.168, 13.72). Such American 
criticism and such English criticism spring from blind- 
ness to the fact that the proper business of a Latin or a 
Greek course, for the average human being, is a study 
of the masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature, not 
preparation of students for some specialty to which few 
ever apply themselves. How many students of medi- 
cine or other sciences study, even in English, the works 
to which Sir William Osler refers? How many of the 
Clergy to-day are versed, by any mode of study, in the 
Church fathers? Professors of law bemoan the fact 
that courses in Roman law have few takers’. Again, 
nist animus magnopere me fallit, such a course consisting 
largely of studies of Greek science and the Latin and 
Greek of the Church Fathers would be even more 
thoroughly detested by the average student of Latin 
and Greek than the critics believe courses in Latin and 
Greek to be at the present time. 

But let us return to Sir William Osler’s address. 
Whether we believe or not that the works of which he 
now proceeds to write should be included at all, or ofteir, 
in a Classical course, we can find much stimulus and help 
in what he says about certain Greek and Latin authors. 
The general burden of his remarks is summed up very 
well in a sentence on page 1g: “. . . the sources of 
the new science that has made a new world are prac- 
tically ignored”. This idea he develops thus (19): 
Few “Greats” men, I fear, could tell why Hippocrates 
is a living force to-day, or why a modern scientific 
physician would feel more at home with Erasistratus 
and Herophilus at Alexandria, or with Galen at Perga- 
mos, than at any period in our story up to, say, Harvey. 
Except as a delineator of character, what does the 
Oxford scholar know of Theophrastus, the founder of 
modern botany, and a living force to-day in one of the 
two departments of biology. 


On pages 20-23 Sir William Osler deals at length with 
what he characterizes (20) as ‘‘two instances of shocking 
neglect”’. 
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In ey Aristotle speaks for the first time the lan- 

age of modern science, and indeed he seems to have 
vxeen first and foremost a biologist, and his natural 
history studies influenced profoundly his sociology, his 
psychology, and his philosophy in general. The begin- 
ner may be sent now to Professor D'Arcy Wentworth 
Thomson's Herbert Spencer Lecture, 1913, and he must 
be indeed a dull and muddy-mettled rascal whose 
imagination is not fired by the enthusiastic—yet true 
picture of the founder of modern biology, whose lan- 
guage is our language, whose methods and problems are 
our own, the man who knew a thousand varied forms of 
life, of plant, of bird, and animal, their outward struc- 
ture, their metamorphosis, their early development; 
who studied the problems of heredity, of sex, of nutri- 
tion, of growth, of adaptation, and of the struggle for 
existence <see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.57-54, 
65-66>. And the senior student, if capable of appre- 
ciating a biological discovery, I advise to study the 
account by Johannes Miller (himself a pioneer in 
anatomy) of his rediscovery of Aristotle’s remarkable 
discovery of a special mode of reproduction in one of the 
species of sharks. For 2,000 years the founder of the 
science of embryology had neither rival nor worthy 
follower. There is no reference, I believe, to the 
biological works in the Literae Humaniores papers for 
the past ten years, yet they form the very foundations 
of discoveries that have turned our philosophies topsy- 
turvy. 

Nothing reveals the unfortunate break in Humanities 
more clearly than the treatment of the greatest Nature- 
poet in literature, a man who had ‘‘gazed on Nature's 
naked loveliness’’ unabashed, the man who united, as 
no one else has ever done, the “functions and temper 
and achievement of science and poetry"’ (Herford). 
The golden work of Lucretius is indeed recognized, and 
in Honour Moderations, Books I-III and V are set as 
one of seven alternatives in section D; and scattered 
through the “Greats’’ papers are set translations and 
snippets here and there; but anything like adequate 
consideration from the scientific side is to be sought in 
vain. Unmatched among the ancients or moderns is 
the vision by Lucretius of continuity in the workings of 
Nature—-not less of Le silence éternel de ces espaces 
infinis which so affrighted Pascal, than of “the long 
limitless age of days, the age of all time that has gone 
by” — 


. . longa diei 
infinita aetas anteacti temporis omnis. 


And it is in a Latin poet that we find up-to-date views 
of the origin of the world and of the origin of man. 
The description of the wild discordant storm of atoms 
(Book V) which led to the birth of the world might be 
transferred verbatim to the accounts of Poincaré or of 
Arrhenius of the growth of new celestial bodies in the 
Milky Way. What an insight into primitive man and 
the beginnings of civilization! He might have been a 
contemporary and friend, and doubtless was a tutor of 
Tylor. Book I, a manual of atomic physics with its 
marvellous conception of 


— the flaring atom streams 
and torrent of her myriad universe, 


can only be read appreciatively by pupi's of Roentgen 
or of J. J. Thompson. The ring theory of magnetism 
advanced in Book VI has been reproduced of late by 
Parsons, whose magnetons rotating as rings at high 
speed have the form and effect with which this disciple 
ot Democritus clothes his magnetic physics. 

And may I here enter a protest? Of love-philtres 
that produce insanity we may read the truth in a chap- 
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ter of that most pleasant manual of crotology, the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Of insanity of any type that 
leaves a mind capable in lucid intervals of writing such 
verses as De Rerum Natura we know nothing. The 
sole value ot the myth is its causal association with the 
poem of Tennyson. Only exsuccous dons who have 
never known the wiles and ways of the younger Aphro- 
dite would take the intensity of the feeling in Book IV 
as witness of anything but an accident which may hap- 
~ to the wisest of the wise, when enthralled by 
“ivien or some dark lady of the Sonnets! 


To one or two other mattet's in the pamphlet I ven- 
ture, in conclusion, to direct attention. One is to be 
found in the paragraph (23-24) in which Sir William 
Osler discusses briefly the method of science, and com- 
ments on the fact that many important discoveries in 
pure science were made by men who had no other 
motives than a search for knowledge of Nature's laws, 
who were, in a word, absolutely disinterested, with no 
thought of the practical. I may note that, when they 
were doing this, they were working on the same high 
level as the classical scholar who devotes himself to 
research. I will take the space to quote what is said 
of the method of science (23-24): 

Science has been defined as the habit or faculty of 
By such the child grows in knowledge, 
excraise an adult lives and moves. 
difference makcs observation 
scientific——accuracy -in that way alone do we discover 
things as they really are. This is the essence of Plato's 
definition of science as “the discovery of things as they 
really are’, whether in the heavens above, in the eart 
beneath, or in the observer himself. As a mental 
operation, the scientific method is equally applicable 
to deciphering a lit of Beneventan script, to the 
analysis of the evidence of the Commission on Coal- 
mines, a study of the mechanism of the nose-dive, or of 
the colour-scheme in tiger-beetles. 


rvation. 
and in its dat. 
Only a quantitative 


Finally, I noted with great interest the warning, on 
pages 24 and 27, against specialism in science. The 
indictment here of workers in science is as severe as any 
indictment ever drawn against classicists: 

The extraordinary development of modern science 
may be her undoing. Specialism, now a necessity, has 
fragmented the specialties themselves in a way that 
makes the outlook hazardous. The workers lose all 
sense of proportion in a maze of minutiae. Every- 
where men are in small coteries intensely absorbed 1n 
subjects of deep imterest, but of ve ry limited scope. 
Chemistry, a century ago an appanage of the Chair of 
Medicine or even of Divinity, has now a dozen depart- 
ments, each with its laboratory and literature, some- 
times its own society. Applying themselves early to 
research, young men get into backwaters far from the 
main stream. 

From over-specialization scientific men are in a more 
parlous state than are the Humanists from neglect of 
classical tradition. The salvation of science hes in a 
recognition of a new philosophy-——the scientia scien- 
tiarum, of which Plato speaks. ‘‘Now when all these 
studies reach the point of intercommunion and connec- 
tion with one another and come to be considered in 
their mutual affinities, then I think, and not till then, 
will the pursuit of them have a value”. 

cK 


January 19, 1920) 


THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION IN LATIN: 

The accusative of specification is widely diffused in 
Greek prose and poetry. Where it denotes a part of a 
person or of his attire, there is? a close connection 
between its use with a passive verb and the Homeric 
usage by which an active verb takes two accusatives, 
one of the person, the other of the part affected: com- 
pare Il. 4.501 with 4.518. Usually the verb is logically 
applicable as well to the whole as to the part; note- 
worthy exceptions are the Homeric phrase rév 6é oxéros 
boce xadduyer, and a group of later phrases in which 
the verb denotes a separation of the part from the 
whole (of this Xenophon, Anab. 2.6.1 dworundévres ras 
xepadds, is a familiar example: compare Anab. 4.5.12; 
Herodotus 6.114; Aristophanes, Achar. 259, Nubes 24; 
Euripides, Hec. g10; Plato, Rep. 361 E; Demosthenes, 
De Cor. 6). It is well to bear these cases in mind when 
considering some of the Latin examples. 

Besides the simple adjective, or participle, Latin has 
two forms of descriptive adjunct: one, in which the 
principal noun is limited by a subordinate noun in geni- 
tive or ablative, which itself is modified by an adjective 
(genitive or ablative of description); another, in which 
an adjective modifying the principal noun is limited by 
a subordinate noun, which may stand in ablative, geni- 
tive, or accusative (the cases of specification). The 
chiefly poetical’. Tacitus, strongly 
influenced by poetic usage, exhibits some instances; 
compare also Velleius 2.83.2; Petronius 60. To this 
general rule there are two exceptions. Celera (ra Xa) 
for the Ciceronian ceteris rebus* is found with adjectives 
in Sallust, Livy, and the Younger Pliny; and with 
adjectives or participles denoting ‘struck’, ‘wounded’, 
or the like, the accusative of specification found its way 
into military language: compare Bellum Africanum 
78.10, 85.8; Livy 21.7.10; Valerius Maximus 3.2.23; 
Pliny, N. H. 7.10.3; Suetonius, Aug. 20. See also 
Herodotus 6.38; Lysias 3.40; Ion, fr. 8 (Hiller); and 
the observation of Quintilian, 9.3.17. 

It is instructive to set side by side passages in which 
the same or a similar adjective or verb is employed in 
one case with the poetical accusative, in the other with 
the ablative or the genitive: Lucgetius 3.489 tremit 
artus (compare Euripides, Med. 1164), Cicero, De Or. 
1.121 artubus contremiscam; Ovid, Met. 7.183 nuda 


accusative is 


'This paper was read at the Thirteenth Annual Mectine of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Haverford College, 
April 4, toro. 

See Delbrack, Vergleichende Syntax, 385, 301, cited by Land- 
— Archiv 10.215. Compare Brugmann, Indogermanische 

orschungen 27.124. 


4At least down to the close of the Silver Age; I have not explored 
later prose. Landgraf cites Cato, Orig. 1.18, but says (page 222). 
“wenn wir dem Zeugnis des Servius zu Vere. Aen. 5.755 trauen- 
darfen”. In fact, Servius does not cite Cato for this expression, 
but for the practice of ploughing out the line of the city wall; the 
direct form of statement used in the greater part of his note shows 
that he does not profess to be quoting Cato's words; nor do I find 
that Cato is quoted elsewhere as an authority for the fashion of the 
cinctus Gabinus; and the fact that the phrase caput velatus is used 
by Gellius 7.10.4 suggests that we may here properly attribute it to 
Servius himself. 

‘Cetera with intransitive verb (Plautus, Mil. y27; Cicero, De Or. 
1.35) seems to me to be accusative af inner object, as ra AX\X\a 
also may be. 
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pedem, Suetonius, Nero 48 nudo pede, Juvenal 6.491 
nuda umero; Aen. 1.579 animum arrecti, Sallust, 
lugurtha 68.4 animis arrectis; Aen. 1.320 sinus collecta, 
Plautus, Capt. 789 collecto pallio; Aen. 1.561 vultum 
demissa, Sallust, Cat. 31.7 demisso vultu (compare 


Seneca, Ben. 2.2.1; Martial 1.68.7; Statius, Theb. 


4.768; Tacitus, Ann. 12.36; Vergil, Aen. 12.807); 
Tibullus 3.2.11 incompta capillos, Martial 1.24.1 


incomptis capillis; Tibullus 1.1.70 adoperta caput, 
Suetonius, Nero 48 adoperta capite (compare Livy 
1.26.13; Plautus, Curc. 288; Cicero, De Sen. 34): 
Propertius 1.3.34 fixa cubitum, Horace, Carm. 1.27.8 
cubito presso; Aen. 2.57 manus post terga revinctum, 
Velleius 2.1.5 post tergum religatis manibus; Aen. 6.156 
Aeneas maesto defixus lumina vultu, Livy 9.38.13 
consul demissis in terram oculis tacitus (compare Aen. 
12.220); Lucan 10.134 exsecta virum, Seneca, Prov. 
3.13 exsectae virilitatis. It would be easy to add to 
these instances; what is noticeable is the frequency 
with which the poetic construction is paralleled by an 
ablative which may, according to context, be defined as 
one of description or of accompaniment or as ablative 
absolute. 

For a long time the doctrine has flourished, that in 
many cases the accusative with the perfect participle of 
a non-deponent verb is to be regarded as a direct 
object, the participle being used not as of the passive 
but as of the middie voice. The only direct protest 
against this view with which I am acquainted is that 
made by Mr. W. S. Gordis, The Accusative of Specifica- 
tion in Aeneid I-VI, The Classical Journal 5 (1909), 
68 ff. I will try to add to the arguments by which he 
sought to controvert it. ‘ 

The theory seems to have arisen primarily out of the 
explanation of the Latin present passive as by origin a 
reflexive, or middle (so Schafler, Die Sogenannten 
Syntaktischen Gracismen bei den Augusteischen 
Dichtern, 8). It is certainly used as an intransitive 
middle (cing, movert) and. ir the case of deponents, also 
transitively: nor do [ intend to deny, as Mr. Gordis 
does, that in a small number of poetic passages the 
present passive of non-deponent verbs is used transi- 
tively. Into the causes of this poetic development I 
shall not enter here, only remarking that I hold them to 
be different from those which brought about the far 
more extended use of accusative with passive participle. 
But it is to be observed that, if the present passive is a 
reflexive by origin, the perfect participle is not; also, 
that of the many participles employed in this construc- 
tion most belong to verbs whose present passive has no 
middle use. 

It is, of course, true that, as Professor Buck says 
(Hale and Buck, Latin Grammar, page 75, note 2), “the 
form commonly known as the Perfect Passive Participle 
is not always Perfect or always Passive’’. I am not 
here concerned with the question of time; as regards 
voice function, there are three well-defined categories of 
perfect participles used actively: first, when the 


present stem has also passive form and active function, 
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that is, in deponents; secondly, when a perfect indica- 
tive of the compound, or passive, form is used with a 
present having active form, that is, in semideponents; 
thirdly, in a small number of verbs, all forms of which 
are active except the perfect participle, which may be 
used in active sense, sometimes only as an adjective 
(cautus, consideratus), sometimes as a true participle 
(praeteritus, potus). 

Two points are to be noted. The first is, that the 
active use does not exclude the passive; the perfect 
participle of many deponents, of the semideponent 
audere, of some of the active verbs in the third category, 
have passive as well as active function. The second is 
that no perfect participle belonging to the third category 
is transitive as well as active; where the transitive use 
would be required, there is reversion to the passive con- 
struction. Only one of these verbs furnishes material 
which can be cited in illustration; that one seems to 
me sufficient. The participle potus is not uncommon in 
prose and poetry; other forms of potare, including the 
future participle poturus, are found governing an 
accusative; but, when the Roman had occasion to say 
‘having drunk it’, he used the ablative absolute: com- 
pare Cicero, Brut. 43 eo poto mortuum concidisse; 
Seneca, Epp. 83.27 veneno poto moriturum®. These 
facts seem to show that to Roman feeling the perfect 
participle was predominantly passive and that it could 
not be used transitively unless supported by a like use 
of the perfect indicative passive. 

It may be said that poets are freer than prose writers 
in their use of language. I venture, however, to say 
that a poetic license is always based on some normal 
usage, of which it is not a contradiction but an exten- 
sion, and that to use the perfect participle of colligere or 
demittere transitively would have been in violent con- 
tradiction of Latin idiom. 

It may be said also that these close students and 
imitators of Greek literature aimed at finding some 
equivalent for the Greek middle participle; thus Land- 
graf compares Horace, A. P. 277 peruncti faecibus ora, 
with Il. 14.175 xaddv 

It is, I think, certain that prose writers as well as 
poets had not only the Greek middle but also the active 
aorist participle constantly in mind. Where no 
deponent was at hand, the Roman had to use either a 
present active or a perfect passive participle. In 
Aeneid 5.72, sic fatus translates Homeric ds eirér; 
having before his eyes such a passage as Il. 3.355 
duwewatdv rpole Eyxos (= 11.349, 22.273: 
compare 20.438), Vergil writes, in Aen. 10.479 f., ferro 
praefixum robur acuto in Pallanta diu librans iacit; 
Il. 15.587, 8s re xtva xreivas 4 Bovxddov, he imitates in 
Aen. 11.811, occiso pastore lupus magnove iuvenco. 
If, in this last passage, the passive participle repre- 
sents the Greek active, there seems to be no reason 
for insisting that in Aen. 1.481, funsae pectora, the 


‘Terence, Hec. 139 plus potus, is, of course, no exception; such an 
adverbial accusative may be used with intransitives: compare 
Cicero, De Or. 2.180; Propertius 1.9.11; Livy 21.4.4. 


participle must be transitive because Greek would use 
the middle cowréyeva:, especially since we find, in Aen. 
11.37, tunsis pectoribus, the ablative absolute, used in 
the same sense. 

We might expect the Latin grammarians to recognize 
this use, if it existed, and especially if it existed in 
Vergil, the most familiar and most studied of all Latin 
poets. Quintilian, 9.3.7, says that it lies in the nature 
of the verb that active forms should be used passively, 
passive forms actively, and cites presents and perfects 
indicative in illustration. That he does not cite a per- 
fect participle is fair evidence that such a use did not lie 
for him in the nature of the participle. And no tradi- 
tion of the use had reached Servius; see his notes on 
Aen. 1.228, 320. 

Landgraf, 224, says that there can be no doubt as to 
the middle use of the participle in all those passages in 
which a verb of clothing is used with an accusative; he 
regards this as a Hellenism, and compares indutus with 
évdveduevos’. Brugmann, Indogermanische Forschungen 
27.133, recognizes the use of indutus with accusative as 
a native Latin construction, explains it as a develop- 
ment from the use of the accusative with the passive 
of a verb which in the active voice took two accusatives 
(vestem indutus like sententiam rogatus), and holds that 
participles of similar meaning, such as velatus and 
cinctus, were influenced by indutus, and that the con- 
struction spread by analogy. The same view as to the 
analogical extension from indutus is held by Miss 
Knight, The To-Participle in Latin, American Journal 
of Philology 39.184 ff., who, however, regards indutus 
as a survival from prehistoric Italic of the middle use of 
the -tus participle. 

Indutus certainly takes a direct object; so, too, do 
the compound forms indutus est, erat, etc. Such a per- 
fect, or pluperfect is found in Pliny, Epp. 2.20.11; 
Curtius 8.9.24; Martial 5.23.1; Ovid, A. A. 3.109; in 
five out of the six occurrences in Plautus (Epid. 223, 
225, Men. 190, 515, Rud. 207), and in the two Terentian 
instances (Eun. 708, 1016’). Thus my proposition that 
a perfect participle can be used transitively only when 
supported by a perfect of the compound form finds 
confirmation in indutus*. 

In nine of these ten passages indulus est, etc., denote 
a condition, ‘is wearing’, ‘was wearing’. Terence, Eun. 


‘He might have compared ¢vSe8uxé6res, ‘wearing’, Herodotus 


7.65; see the passages cited in Liddell and Seott for évdéduKa, 
‘wear’, under which Plato, Cratylus 411 A should have been included. 

These eleven examples of predicative indutus, out of a total of 
thirty-eight occurrences of that participle with accusative which I 
find in the literature from Plautus to Suetonius, are a sufficient 
proportion of the whole to indicate a normal usage, which is most 
marked in Plautus and Terence. In several hundred occurrences 
of the other participles in question I find only seven or ; ~ 
instances of the pentinative use; Propertius 3.24.14; Ovid 
9.161, Am. 2.4.11, A.A. 1.690, R. ‘A. 11, P. 5. 414, This s60. 
also Her. 15.122. Whether these are explained as passives or, some 
at least, as so-called mi adies. will depend on one’s theory as to the 
explanation of the partici 

‘It is worth observing — the variant for vestem indutus is not 
veste induta, ablative absolute, but veste indutus, ablative of means, 
not of specification; also that imdutus, either as a itive or as 
predicate, occurs with accusative, in authors who either do not ase 
the ‘Greek accusative’ rae, Terence, Varro, the Younger 
Pliny. mente prose), or use only the military form (Livy, Sue- 
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708, uses indutus est in the same sense in which, in 702, 
he uses the perfect induit, to express the act, ‘he put on’. 
This shows that induere, like licere and placere, had two 
forms of perfect, that is, that it might on occasion be a 
semideponent®. What was not possible for licere and 
placere’’, its signification made possible for induere, 
namely, a specialization by which one form was used to 
express the act, the other usually the resultant con- 
dition". 
(To. be concluded) 


Ws. Hamitton Kirk. 


New Br: nswick, N. J. 


REVIEWS 

A Lecture Delivered at the 
February 14, 1917. By 
Long- 


The Poetry of Lucretius: 
John Rylands Library, 
C. H. Herford. London and New York: 
mans, Green and Co. (1918). Pp. 26. 1 sh. 

This treatise comprises two parts: a brief but criti- 
cal inquiry into the nature of real poetry, and an appli- 
cation of the results of this inquiry to Lucretius’s 
De Rerum Natura. 

Aristotle and many subsequent literary critics, 
including Lessing, maintained that poetry is imitation 
of human action. According to this principle all 
descriptive, allegorical, satirical, and didactic writing 
are outside the pale of poetry. But, if this is a true 
principle, the only real basis of genuine poetry, where 
are Horace and Juvenal, and Vergil and Dante and 
Milton, and Lucretius? 

The author concludes that Goethe was much nearer 
the truth in his unstinted praise of Lucretius than was 
Lessing, who followed, it seems, a somewhat stereo- 
typed interpretation of Aristotle, as to a valid principle 
underlying genuine poetry. He calls up also the great 
principle set forth by Wordsworth, that “poetry is the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of 
This principle gives an entirely new 
It recognises no 


all science”’. 
appearance to the domain of poetry. 
poetry purely of man and no poetry purely of action. 


I say semideponent, not deponent, though Brugmann, Miss 
Knight, and also Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, 2.222, use the 
form induor. The only present passive forms of induere known to 
me as taking the accusative are induitur (first in Vergil, Aen. 2.393, 
7.640. used by Ovid, Met. 2.425, 850, 4.483, 11.179, 203, 580, 14.45, 
by Statius, Theb. 2.97, 6.734, Silius 5.140, 16. 241, and Martial 
8.48.2, in prose only by Curtius, 10.7.13) and induuntur (Pliny 
N. H. 8.104). This is not proof, so much of Latin literature being 
lost; but the evidence, so far as it goes, suggests that induttur was a 
new poetic formation, for metrical convenience, from indutus sum, 
and that Silver prose borrowed it from poetry. 

But was possible for mubere. Augustine, Conf. 9.13.37, uses 
nupta est as = nupsit; otherwise, so far as I know. the two forms 
have always different meanings. 

“Of course, therefore, the participle might be either active or pas- 
sive, and the latter use finally prevailed; see Servius on Aen. 2.275. 
As active it occurs (besides the predicative instances cited above) 
in Plautus, Men. 512; Turpilius 74; Varro, Sat. Men. 121; Aen. 
2.275, §.264, 7.668, 11.487; Horace, Epp. 1.17.28; Propertius 
3.13.11; Ovid, Met. 1.270, 5.51, 7.182, 14.262, F. 3.627; Livy, 
27.37.16; Curtius 7.5.16, 8.3, 9.3; Velleius 2.41.2; Seneca, | 
Vita Beata, 13.3; Silius 2.558, 4.223, 8.134, 556; Tacitus, Hist. 
2 20; Suetonius, Cal. 52, Nero 51. As passive it appears in Ennius, 
Trag. 301 (induta fui), Cicero, N. D. 2.63, De Or. 3.127 (soccos 
quibus indutus esset); Aen. 5.674, 10.775, 11.83, 12.047; Ovid, A. A. 
2.495 (v. lect. imducta); Curtivs 4.15.27, §.6.7, 8.2.36, 10.5.10; 
Petronius 127. That Cicero preferred the passive is interesting, 
but reed ndt prevent us from accpeting pallam indutus in Rhetor, 
ad Her. 4.¢0° Plautus is good warrant for Sullan prose, and the 
construction jis not a Hcllenism. 


Poetry, then, does not subsist in the mere choice of a 
subject from a particular field, but it does consist in the 
passion which lays hold of the material chosen from 
whatever source and forges it into a new and ethical 
entity. In this sense Lucretius is great among the 
greatest poets. 

The poct’s theme is hallowed of the holy fires burning 

in his breast. This was what Wordsworth meant by 
“impassioned”: participation and _ response. In 
nature the true poet finds something which answers to 
his own spiritual needs. Nay, he even finds himself. 
The measure of the value of the response he receives will 
be the measure of his mind, of his soul. The small poet 
does not find a response in nature, he puts a response 
into her mouth. This is futile. Such a poet has 
neither properly found himself in nature nor has he 
received any response from her. He has not inter- 
preted nature to himself or to the world but has inter- 
rupted her in her effort to declare herself. Mr. 
Herford puts it thus (7-8): 
If the <poct of finer genius> finds himself in Nature, 
it will not be his shallow fancies or passing regrets that 
he finds, but his furthest reach, and loftiest appetency 
of soul he will feel after analogies to mind 
in the universe of things which mind contemplates and 
interprets. 

Such analogies are (1) the sense of continuity which 
underlies all change in the material world, and (2) the 
discovery of infinity, which transcends the limitations 
of the senses and expresses itself (8) in ‘the love that 
knows no measure, in the spiritual hunger and thirst 
which are never stilled"’. Consequently, Mr. Herford 
maintains, we find ourselves aright in the universe in 
proportion as the universe sustains and gives scope for 
the unending reach of penetrating thought. The 
Stoics held that the universe was a globe with very 
definite boundaries Epicurus’s mind penetrated 
beyond these walls and the walls fell down. This stirs 
our thought and feeling mightily. But more yet are 
we moved by a Spinosa who declared that space and 
time themselves are only particular modes of a universe; 
or by a Dante, who, passing from earth, the center, 
through successive spheres surrounding the earth, 
brings us to the empyrean, where suddenly the whole 
perspective is inverted, and at the real center we see 
Deity. 

But poetry does more than this. Poetry discovers in 
the world not merely analogies of mind but mind itself. 
This is the realm of onetime magic which peoples the 
air with spirits which man seeks to propitiate or to 
circumvent, quite as much the realm of poetry as the 
realm of religion. But with all the naivete once pre- 
vailing in this realm in primitive state it points to the 
subtler kinds of response which a riper poetic insight 
may discover. Olympus and the hierarchy of heaven 
have forever passed, but that poetic fancy, while it 
read too high a degree of human personality into the 
members of that assembly of supreme beings, yet 
brought something from heaven to earth ‘‘which escapes 
the reasoned formulas of science’, and justifies the 
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claim that poetic experience is an outlook, a vision of 
life with which, no less than those reached through 
philosophy and religion, the world of men must reckon. 

The soul's poetic consciousness, therefore, has deeply 
affected the medium of ideas through which we are 
wont to interpret both nature and man. This poetic 
consciousness has imbued nature with something more 
than the analogies of continuity and eternal entity, and 
in its interpretation of man has raised into prominence 
the emotions and imagination of the soul. This creates 
and sustains in men heroism, prophecy, and affection; 
it revivifies the past and forecasts the future; it begets 
a conception of good and evil beyond that of natural 
codes. It links man to the past and joins him to the 
future; it makes him part and parcel of the world of 
objective and of subjective realities. 

These are some of the ways in which a scientific 
poetry is possible. They are exemplified in Lucretius. 
Here the author introduces a brief account of the life 
and work of the great poet. As to the poet's refuted 
madness and suicide he says imply (10) that “‘no poem 
in the world bears a more powerful impress of coherent 
and continuous thought”’. 

The poem On the Nature of Things is at once, says 
the author (10-11), a scientific treatise, a gospel of 
salvation, and an epic of nature and of man. In none 
of these was Lucretius entirely original. His science 
in general was that of Democritus; his gospel of salva- 
tion was that of Epicurus; Empedocles had written a 
great work on the nature of things. Of his own coun- 
trymen, Ennius, the old nature poct, was his only 
predecessor. Lucretius was a prophet of Epicureanism, 
a prophet among prophets of the faiths by which men 
live and die. More than this, Lucretius was bcating out 
a path and blazing a trail which no human foot had 
trod. Democritus and Epicurus, it is true, had laid 
down principles as philosophical explanations of the 
universe upon which the latter would invite the world 
of thoughtful men to stand with him in a free contempla- 
tion of the universe and a calm pursuit of an untroubled 
existence. It was left for our poet to inspire in verse 
his friend Memmius, and, through him, the world at 
large, to the realization of that hope as a necessary 
acquisition. 

In his ardent spirit and in his impassioned verse 
Lucretius transfigures Epicurus before us. That gentle 
recluse becomes a Prometheus, who undaunted scales 
the walls of the universe, unfolds the secrets of nature, 
brings back the truth to men and thereby lays low once 
regnant superstition. 

Now as to the form of Lucretius's appeal. 
to a poetic wreath is based on the greatness of this 
theme and the lucid style which is to be the purveyor of 
light to the darkened mind. What, then, of the subject 
of this great poem? It has two phases, a negative and 
4 positive, a destructive and a constructive. The one 
is the annihilation of the old order of beliefs, and with 
that annihilation an exultant cry of joy that the veil has 
been rent asunder and nature revealed to views With 


His claim 


this exultation the author compares Milton's exalted 
poetry in celebration of the passing of the pagan gods 
and of the birth of Christ. In this mighty work of 
demolition Lucretius is like the Hebrew prophet calling 
to witness truth as against error, and chastising the 
priests of Baal in the name of the God of righteousness 
(compare the account of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
1.84-101, and his denunciation of the Stoic doctrine of 
an all-pervading deity, 5.1234 ff.). So carried away is 
the poet by the greatness of his theme that he some- 
times almost shudders at the destructiveness of his own 


logic. ‘What man is there whose heart does not shrink 
with terror of the gods when the earth 
trembles at the lightning stroke?’ (5. 1144; compare 


3.863 ff.). On the constructive side Lucretius found a 
theory of the universe already propounded by Leucip- 
pus and Democritus and adopted by his great master 
Epicurus. 

This sublime vision of a universe developed from 
atoms and void, in which changeless atoms abide in the 
midst of all cosmic changes, became for Lucretius a 
sacred passion. The theory was wholly his master’s. 
But the point of view, the stress and accent, and the 
goal to be attained are all Lucretius’s own. It is safe to 
say, the reviewer thinks, that the less persuasive and 
weakest parts of the poem are those in which the poet 
follows closely the details of his master’s theory. As 
the author points out, the poet really comes to his own 
only when, breaking from such limitations, he traverses 
the infinities of time and space. Witness, in his refuta- 
tion of the Stoic dogma that space is limited, his appeal 
to the archer to take his stand at that place and dis- 
charge his arrow into that nothingness, and the triumph- 
ant note in the question ‘What then becomes of the 
arrow?’. The same high level is reached in the concep- 
tion couched in the words mortalem vitam mors cum 
tmmortalts ademtt. 

As to the poet's appeal to Venus while holding to the 
doctrine of atoms the author states that the creative 
genius of the poet, while not philosophically denying 
the doctrine of Epicurus, was carried to an apprehen- 
sion of the creative energies of the world so intensive 
and so fertile that the symbol of Venus rendered it for 
him with more veracity than all the mechanics of an 
atomism which he set forth at length and which he 
accepted as a logical explanation of the universe. But 
in the place accorded Mother Earth the reviewer 
believes that the poet's scientific imagination is more 
science than imagination from the poet’s point of view. 
When the poet claims that the earth is not figuratively 
but literally the mother of mankind as she is the reposi- 
tory of the deceased bodies of all, he places her in an 
entirely different category from that in which Venus is 
placed. 

In this way the author has well maintained his thesis 
that Lucretius combines the functions and temper and 
achievement of science and poetry. Lucretius’s knowl- 
edge of the causes of things exalted him above the mass 


of mankind. And while he walked the empyrean and 
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gazed down at the world below, his whole effort was to 
help men to a better understanding of life. He had no 
social philosophy as such, but he felt for the world of 
men if haply he might heal them. His mighty genius 
took the sublime conceptions of an abstract system and 
turned them into a radiant vision. Rightly understood 
he half-consciously portrayed the universe as ruled by a 
living power of all-pervading love. Vergil, his greatest 
disciple, was profoundly influenced by him. 

The treatise is a strong appeal for a rational and con- 
structive understanding of a much misunderstood and 
often maligned poet. The author has brought vividly 
to our attention many points calculated to give us a 
better understanding and a more sympathetic inter- 


pretation of this great poet. 
WASHINGTON AND | EFFERSON 


Colleae Rowert B. ENGLtsH. 


The Song of the Sirens and Other Stories. By Edward 
Lucas White. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Company (1919). Pp. XII + 348. $1.90. 

The Preface to this collection claims the attention of 
the reader at once, especially if he cares to know of what 
stuff dreams may be made. The reviewer himself was 
early freed from any suffering from nightmares through 
the acquisition or the development of a sort of tutelary 
consciousness in his sleep, which told him while his 
dream personality was actually evolving horror upon 
horror that there was no reality about them and there- 

This doubling of his sleeping 


and 


fore no reason to worry. 
self was such a curious prophylactic that he once ven- 
tured to consult the psychologist William James about 
it, only to learn from him, of course, that he was not 
unique in his good fortune But Mr. White has a much 
more valuable double personality; for, according to the 
self-revelations of his Preface, his dream experiences 
provide him with stories which his waking self can 
publish and we thoroughly enjoy. It is one of these 
that gives its name to the book. 

The Song of the Sirens transports us far from Li Galli 
in the Gulf of Salerno, where most of us have seen the 
witch-birds, nor do the pair of Mr. White's vision bear 
much resemblance to those that Greeks soon after the 
Odyssey reached its final form saw pictured on Attico- 
Corinthian vases. With such a conception of the 
horrible and the beautiful combined as we have in this 
story Keats might have composed another Greek poem 
to match his Lamia. In origin the Sirens and the 
Lamiae are, after all, close associates, winged spirits of 
the dead, greedy for blood and love, but the former are 
the better singers, and our author subjects us almost 
uncomfortably to the spell of their song. 

A better bit of fiction, however, is perhaps his histori- 
eal story entitled The Fasces, which owes its inspiration, 
it would seem, not to a dream, but to a passage in 
Frontinus’s Strategematica. It should provoke dis- 
cussion among classicists who have studied minutely the 
society in which Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Antony, 
Clodius, and their women associates lived and intrigued 
politically and amatorially. Caesar conforms to 
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Shavian prescriptions and is as human as the new 
school of writers on things ancient could desire. His 
powers of invective match those of Cicero, not to say 
of a fishwife of Billingsgate. He calls Pulchellus a 
“nasty little tadpole’ even as Catullus might have 
done. I fear that this is all true to life as it was at the 
end of the millenium. 

Next in importance to us is the story of larbas. This 
“royal Moor” arrives after Dido's suicide, a day too 
late to kill Aeneas. Anna shocks him with an appraise- 
ment of the Trojan's dutiful infidelity that gives the 
keynote to the Aeneid, but sounds somewhat strange 
from the lips of a Carthaginian girl, who ought perhaps 
to be more like the women of Flaubert’s Salammbé than 
like a Puritan maiden, if we are to humanize her at all. 

The Right Man takes us to Sparta and sets forth the 
distinguishing characteristics of its people in a perman- 
ently impressive way. Dodona, with its rustling oaks, 
is the least successful of all the sketches. In The Ele- 
phant’s Ear and The Swimmers Mr. White amplifies 
entertainingly other anecdotes in the work of Frontinus, 
but robs us of the pleasure of a complete surprise by 
prefixing the original Latin. In The Skewbald Panther 
a large amount of lore about Dacia would appeal to the 
historical student more than to the ordinary reader, but 
the part that concerns the wild beasts of the Roman 
arena and those of the audience will satisfy anybody 
whose taste is for the loathsome and the terrible; it may 
justly be called a ‘thriller’. Disvola carries us in our 
imaginations to Italy of the fourteenth century. The 
last tale, The Flambeau Bracket, is the most original, 
and a compass of twenty pages could hardly do more 
for the lover of short stories. 

Although, as I have indicated, the collection as a 
whole is most readable and worthwhile, some slips show 
that fallibility in author and printer which our common 
humanity requires. I shall merely question whether 
“Helen of Tiryns’’ (73) is a mistake of the speaker (a 
piece of ultra realism?), or one of Mr. White's; speak 
for fellow-Latinists against the spellings ‘“‘Caius"’ and 
“Cneius”; object fussily to such expressions as “‘col- 
logued”, ‘“‘whimmy"’, “worsen”, ‘gloomed’’, in the 
midst of simple and admirable English; ask Thressa not 
to say (115) “to ever think” and Proculus not to query 
(267) “what kind of a beast is it’’; and, finally, beg for a 
few more inches of water on the bar (241), so that the 
triremes could smash heads like melons under their cut- 
waters without being so amphibious as a ‘tank’. 
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Emperor Hadrian. By 
In the Annual Report of 
Association for 1914, 


A Political Ideal of the 
William Dodge Gray. 
the American Historical 
1.11 3-124. 

A Study of the Life of Hadrian Prior to his Accession. 
By William Dodge Gray. In Smith College Studies 
in History, 4.141-209 (April, 1919). 
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In the first of these studies the author defends the 

thesis that 
one of Hadrian's main purposes was to protect the 
Graeco-Roman civilization of the Roman Empire from 
corrupting influences, particularly from the influences 
of northern barbarism and of orientalism, and to give 
to this civilization a more Roman character. 
The total surrender of Armenia by Hadrian on his 
accession was due to this purpose. The Danube- 
Rhine /imes was to check barbarian influences rather 
than barbarian invasions. The revival of Greek 
religion had as its main object the worship of Zeus- 
Hadrian, that is Emperor-worship involving allegiance 
to the Roman State. It is significant that the Emperor 
dedicated his great temple at Rome to the thoroughly 
Roman deities, Venus and Roma. These and other 
arguments are well supported; but perhaps they are 
not quite adequate to prove that emphasis was laid by 
Hadrian on the purely Roman rather than the Graeco- 
Roman character of the civilization of the Empire. 

In the second paper a very satisfactory study of 
Hardian’s early career is presented, with possibly a 
slight tendency to overemphasize his intellectual pre- 
eminence. In particular the influence of experiences 
in the Dacian and Parthian wars, in making him anti- 
barbarian and antiimperialistic, is pointed out. 
Reasons are given to show that Hadrian was actually 
adopted by Trajan as his successor. Hadrian was the 
most suitable person; he was governor of Syria, and 
commander of the great Eastern army; the prefect of 
the pretorian guard favored Hadrian and had great 
influence with Trajan; the Empress strongly supported 
him. This view of the situation is also accepted by 
Ferrero and Barbagallo in their recent Short History 
of Rome. 

In both these papers a thorough knowledge of the 
ancient sources and the works of modern scholars is 
evident. One might, however, raise the question 
whether the exact distribution of parts of the Vita 
Hadriani into an “historical part”, worthy of belief, and 
a “biographic part”, mostly worthless, should be 
accepted without hesitation. 


University or Carona. 


G. A. HARRER. 


EURIPIDES, TROADES 1180-1184 

Euripides, Troades 1180-1184, is rendered as follows 
by Way: 
Dear lips, that babbled many a child-boast once, 
Ye are dead'—'Twas false, when, bounding to my robes, 
“‘Mother”’, thou saidst, ‘‘full many a cur! I'll shear 
For thee, and troops of friends unto thy tomb 
Will lead, to cry the loving last farewell”. 
This passage, in which Hecuba laments the cruel death 
of Hector’s son, Astyanax, has given offense to some 
readers because it seemed harsh and unnatural. The 
criticim is not well taken, I believe, for that children 
feel and speak about death in a way that is very different 
from the convention of adults is a well-known fact 
that I shall merely illustrate here briefly. Thus, 
Sigmund Freud, Reflections on War and Death, 41 f. 
(New York, 1918), remarks: 


As far as the death of another person is concerned every 
man of culture will studiously avoid mentioning this 
ssibility in the presence of the person in question. 
ly children ignore this restraint; they boldly threaten 
each other with the possibility of death, and are quite 
capable of giving expression to the thought of death in 
relation to the persons they love, as, for instance: 
Dear Mama, when, unfortunately, you are dead, I 
shall do so and so. 
I can add, from my own experience, that a little girl, 
whom I know very well, once took such a fancy to her 
mother’s new dress that she exclaimed, “Mother, 
when you are dead, I want that dress’. We have, 
therefore, in this passage another instance of realism 
on the part of Euripides, and what would be unpardon- 
able in an adult becomes not only dramatically effective 
but natural on the lips of the child Astyanax. 
Tue University oF ILLINots. W. A. OLDFATHER. 


THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
The Classical Forum 


On Saturday, December 13, The Classical Forum of 
The New York Classical Club met at Barnard College, 
and heard an address by Professor Gonzalez Lodge, of 
Teachers College, on The Place of the Dramatic Art 
in the Teaching of the Classics. It is known that since 
1881 there have been about 500 performances by ama- 
teurs of Greek and Latin plays in American Schools and 
Colleges. Professor Lodge’s address, however, dealt 
not with such plays, publicly presented, perhaps with 
an underlying purpose of propaganda, but with homely 
dramatic art Scenscileesel te class-rooms, as an instru- 
ment of instruction. Even today, in classes where 
spoken Latin is not the end in view, much oral work 
is needed by the pupils; this point the speaker illus- 
trated by salavoncs to the history of the rise of language. 
Since language in its first stage was a thing said and 
heard, not read, the essential nature of any tongue is 
obscured if its sounds are not familiar to the ear and to 
the tongue of the student. But, furthermore, spoken 
words are still incomplete as a means of expression, 
needing gesture and action to give them their fullest 
meaning. Here, then, is the place of drama in Latin 
classes, leading the pupils, by means of familiarity with 
the sounds of Latin, to a clearer apprehension of it 
as an instrument of communication. 

Material for dramatic work is already abundant, 
Professor Lodge mentioned several books of plays in 
Latin, published, chiefly in England, in recent years. 
For most of these reference may be made to the list 
in Professor Cleasby’s article, Classical Plays in High 
School and College, THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 11.146- 
148. Others mentioned by Professor Lodge are Easy 
Latin Plays, by M. L. Newman (George Bell and Soas, 


London); Initium, by W. H. S. Jones and R. B. 
Appleton (Heffer, Cambridge, England); and Via 
But more 


Romana, by Frank Granger (Bell, London). 
important, he indicated, are the dramatic opportuni- 
ties lying along the daily path of even the most conven- 
tional Latin course. The speeches so numerous in 
Caesar can be easily adapted for recitation. Cicero's 
speeches are drama, ready made, since to his audience 
oratory stripped of gesture and action was without 
interest. Let the teacher, therefore, turn dramatic 
coach, and, on occasion, playwright, too, with a 
courageous belief that even simple and unpretending 
efforts will produce results of value to his pupils. Any 
teacher can compose simple scenes suitable for his 
own classes and such small ‘plays’ should be pane 


regularly and often in all grades of Latin wor 
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